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own consumption:1 and there were substantial
reasons to suggest that the deficiency in the coming
year would not be met as in the past by heavy imports
of the commodity. The volume of commercial
shipping available for carrying wheat to Egypt cer-
tainly would be smaller, and some of the former
sources of supply, notably Russia, were now closed.
Egypt, therefore, had to choose between two alterna-
tives : diminish consumption, or increase existing
production. It was possible, no doubt, to secure the
first, either by rationing the population, or by per-
suading it to eat maize in place of wheat: but both
suggestions were open to certain objections. Any
system of rationing, for example, implies the use of
cards, an impracticable procedure in the case of
Egyptians, 90 per cent, of whom are illiterate, while
a maize diet, sooner or later, produces injurious
effects upon consumers whose stomachs are unaccus-
tomed to that type of cereal. The adoption of the
second alternative, on the other hand, would entail the
reduction of the area hitherto reserved for cotton
production, and it was pretty certain that any pro-
posal to interfere with the right of agriculturists to
plant as they pleased would excite anger. But the
Council of Ministers had some ground for hope that
the majority would accept intervention. From lack
of buyers a part of the 1914 crop was still unpicked
and rotting on the ground, and a second powerful
argument in favour of restricting the planting of
cotton was the steady and continuous decline in
yield of the crop during recent years. While expert
agriculturists differed as to the primary cause of the
deterioration, all were agreed at least that Egyptian
soil was growing exhausted by excess production.
But cultivators would not listen to advice. Year after

1 In 1913, 260,000 tons of foreign wheat were imported by Egypt,
or approximately one-third of her requirements.
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